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MAS ‘ONIC MIRROR. 


ADDRESS 


Delivered a’ the Dedication of the new Masonic Hall, 
in .\ew- York city, on the 30th uit. by Rev. Henry 
J. Fevrvus. 


Mucu Resrectep Hearers,—it now becomes 
my duty te call your attention for a few moments 
to some remarks, adapted to the interesting occa- 
sion that has called us together. The partiality of 
the Brothers has requested this duty, and ihe deep 
respect | feel for this ancient and honorable body, 
will always command any services I may be able 
to render them 

Frem the beginning of the human family, the 
love of society has formed one of the strongest char- 
acteristics of our nature. 

It is society that gives enjoyment to whatever re- 
sources we possess. It is society that forms a spring 
to mental improvement, in the cultivation of the 
arts and sciences. It is soviety that gives latitude 
for the exercise of all the social virtues that are at 
once the honor and ornament of our nature ; and 
that calls into requisition all the intellectual and 
physical energies which the great Creator has 
thought proper to bestow upon us. 

In consequence of this universal impulse, every 
where felt, associations have every where been form- 
ed, from the remotest antiquity, in every age and 
every nation, fora vast variety of purposes. Some, 
it is true, where base and dishonorable principles 
naturally combine, (for mind, like every other ob- 
ject of which we have any knowledge, will find its 
proper level,} such will unite for injurious purpo- 
ses ; but others, where pure and virtuous disposi- 
tious associate, the happiness and the welfare of 


~mankind are studied and promoted ; and of this 


lacier description, the society with which we pro- 
fess to be united, may justly be denominated, 

At what period the Masonic fraternity originated, 
it is extremely difficult to determine, and therefore 
this very uncertainty has given rise to a vast variety 
of conjectures. Some (perhaps over much zealous 
of antiquity) have directed our attention to the 
patriarchal ages, and have quoted the nominal 
« pillars of Seth” with their inscriptions, and some 
uncertain traditions, in favor of their hypothesis. 
But the period of Solomon’s Temple, a distance of 
nearly three thousand years from the present, Is, 
perhaps, the most correct period of calculation, 
when, from the immense number of artists and la- 
borers, (about 180,000 souls, and of diferent lan- 
guages,) employed in this stupendous work ; (the 
Most magnificent that the worid ever witnessed) it 
became then indispensably necessary, that the ar- 
tists, the architects and laborers, or, to use Masonic 


language adapted to the exigency, partly by signs, 


derstanding might be had throughout the whcle, 
and the different parts of the great design might 
be accomplished without confusion. Sometime af- 
ier this, we are informed by the best authorities 
extant, that this language of association was adopt- 
ed in the Pythagorean schools, by signs, aud cy- 
phers, and significant words ; by which the disci- 
ples of that great philosopher could be known 
throughout the world; 
guage of association, that the fraternity of Mason- 
ry, at the present day, are known to each other in 
distant lands, and that the houseless child of want” 
shall find in every brother, however in other re- 
spects a stranger, a friend, and in almost every 
country, he shall find a home. 


troduced into Great-Britain long before the con- 
quest of the Romans; and in evidence of this, ap- 
peals are made to the remains of those great works 


structed long before the Roman invasion. But, it 
is much more certain, that Caesar, and many of the 
Roman officers (governors of Britain,) were parti- 
cularly favorable to the Masons, and encouraged 


and employed their labors. 
In the third century (we are informed) under 


Carausins, Masonry was particularly cherished, for 
preto martyr of Great-Britain) took the society un- 


them to hold a general council, in which council 
he himself presided ; 


distinguished. And let it be remembe;ed, that it 


called into conspicuity. Th'> holy man (who had 
ately took the Craft under hs protection, and the 
venerable structures of Cantce:burs’s cathedral—the 
cathedral of Rochester-—St. Peters, Wesiminster, 
and numerous other buildings that might be men- 


tioned, are monuments to the present day, of the 
superior talents, the usefulness, and patient labors 
of the Masonic fraternity of that period, 

It may be proper, here, to mention, that Vasonry 
was originally chiefly confined to those artists, arch - 
‘4ecis, and others, who were devoted to the science 
of constructing splend:d temples of religion, and 
‘great national buildings ; but, in after time, the 


be so classed and so separated; and some kind of || 


and partly by significant words, that a perfect un-)' 


and it is by this same lan-|, 


It is confidenily asserted that Masonry was in-) 


of antiquity, still existing, that must have been con- || 


Albanus, (that is, the celebrated St. Alban, the 


der his special care ; and obtained a charter for 


the sixth century, that Masonry became eminently 


was with the light of christianity, that the talents: 


been called the apostle of Great-Britain,) vmmed.- | 


/embrace virtuous members of the community 
| general, without regard to their avocations; 
During the heptarchy in England, Masonry was 
generally neglected, and no wonder ; for the pure 
religion of Christianity never suffered more perse- 
cution in Britain, at any other period, than from the 
Pagan heptarchy, at which time Masonry was but 
little noticed ; for when the principal business of 
that day, was to destroy the temples of religion, and 
to immolate the disciples of Christ, the arts and sci- 
ences could find but little protection.. But St. 
| Swithers, ithe famous Bishop of Winchester, again 
‘maa and protected the Masons, and, some 
‘timéfafter, they found a powerful and zealous bene- 
factor in Alfred the Great. Soon after this, there 
| was a general revival of the Order, under Athel- 
‘stan. Some rules of general observation were in- 
troduced, and some reformation and improvement 
of the government—so that the period of this Mon- 
arch (the beginning of the tenth century) has been 
“called the re-establishment of Masonry in Eng- 
| land ; and there is, at present, the Lodge of ancient 
York Masons, who, with high confidence can trace 
their origin to this period, (a distance of 900 
years.) And, as it hasbeen the glory and boast of 
the Brethren, in almost every country where Ma- 
sonry has been introduced, to be considered the 
descendants of the ancient York Masons, I have the 
pleasure to inform you, that it is to this honorable 
body, that the Grand Lodge of this city owes its 
existence. 
The short history is this: Nearly one hundred 

years ago, 1737, a provincial Grand Master was 
regulariy appointed by that body, as the represen- 


aud from that time, select | tative of the Grand Lodge of England, and from 
meetings, denominated Lodges, began to be intro- | 


| him, the different Lodges that were formed at that 


duced. But, it was not till St. Augustin, with h.s|/early period in this State derived their authority. 
vand of Christian preachers arrived in England, in. 


| But in 1781, these Lodges met in convocation, and 
| by petition to the parent body, a warrant was soon 
after obtained, for opening and holding a Grand 
| Lodge in this city :—in the language of the char- 


ad the virtues of the brotherhood, were specially | ter, ‘authorising and empowering the Free and 


| Accepted Ancient York Masons, inhabitants of the 
province of New-York in North America, to con- 
|| gregate, form, and hold a provincial Grand Lodge 
in the city of New-York, and province of York,” 
&e. and of which the subsequent history of Masonry 
among ourselves, the pages of your reports, breth- 
ren, and your journals, will give you more distinct 
info: mation, 

it is true that other associations have been form- 
ed at different periods and in different countries, 
that have taken for a covering the name of Mason- 
ry. Such as those political associations ef Europe, 
H go justly exposed and severely censured by Barruel 
and Rob asen in the “ Proof of Conspiracy,” and 


language, the Masters and the Fellow Crafis, should j limits of the association were more extended, to|| the * History of the Hluminati,” and other (more 
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limited) associations might be mentioned, that have 
assumed the same name, that have been little else 


than schools of heentiousness. 


But the principles of ancient masonry, are of the: 
most virtuous and honorable character ; and | take 
this opportunity to declare, that had 1, from any 
knowledge or experience that i have been able to 
obtain of this society, discovered principles of a 
contrary nature, no obligation whatever should con- 
troul me against the superior claus of benevolence, 
and honorable integrity to mankind, and piety to 
God. Audit is because I sincerely beheve, that: 
these are the professed landmarks of the order, that 
I venerate aud respect he society. 

It is readily conceded, as a painful and melan- 
choly truth, that Masonry has been abused—yes, 
shamefully abused, by unworthy members. But’ 
has not even the purity of christianity itself been 
scandalised by the wicked lives of false professors ¢ 
Or what system is there to be found so perfect, or 
so holy, thai it is not susceptible of corruption and 
abuse from the depravity of our nature? It is true 
that Masons have suffered, and have been persecu-| 
ted in almost every country of Europe, by those 
who were acquainted with their order. And even 
in this highly favored land of hghi and libegty, the | 
fraternity have not escaped the most thoughiless 
and unqualified censares, from those that know 
nothing of their prine:ples ; and scandalous books 
have been published for the vile purpose of dishon- 
crable gain, and base falsehoods have beea cireu- 
lated with ail the contidence of truth, and what is 
more painful, even some respectable christian 
sects have perinitted fanaticism and superstition to 
gain atemporary ascendancy in their councils ; and 


proseriptions and anathemas have been pronounced | 


by them on they know not what. How unmindful 
this of that precept of their Divine Master, in his 


sermon on the mount: * Whatsoever ye would | 


that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them ; for this is the Jaw and the prophets.’-— 
« But being reviled, we will bless ; being persecu- 
ted, we will suffer it; being defamed, we will in- 
treat.” 

This society has been honored with many of the 
most illustrious names of history, and many of the , 
wise and the good of allages and nations of the civ-_ 
ilized world ; and kings, and princes, and patriots, | 
and philosophers, and many of the brightest orna- 
ments of the church, have been the benefactors and 
the members of th’s institution. 

“fam persuaded.” says the great and good 
Washington, “that a just apphcation of the prinei- 
ples upon which Masonry is founded, must be pro- 
motive of private virtue and public prosperity. i 
shall always be happy to advance the interests of) 
the order, and to be considered by them @ deserving 
brother.” And the beloved and exce}lent Lafay- 
ette, the friend of our country, and the friend of: 
mankind, was always happy, wherever he went to 
express his attachment to our order : and that able 


statesman and magistrate, our Governor Clinton, | 


(whom God long preserve) has long been an honor| 
and an ornament to the fraternity. , 

But why do I mention the names of distinguished | 
persons, (who, had they the knowledge of my inten-| 
tion, would no doubt have forbidden this liberty,) | 
for it may be confidently asserted, that almost every | 
enlightened statesman in our country, and a very! 
large proportion of the most pious, the most learned, | 
and useful of the clergy, are found members of this, 
institution, 

Perhaps it may with confidence be said, that 
Masons are not better than other men; but to this 


j 


| 


it may be replied, in the language of an ancient || 


manuscript of King Henry the 6th, on this subject 


‘deposited in the Bodloin library, “ Some Masons 
ire not so virtuous as others, but in general \hey are 


better than they would have been, had they not. 


‘been Masons.” 

| But (probably) [have already tired your pa- 
tience ; there is, however, one subject in the Ma- 
sonic Kconomy, that must be mentioned before we 
‘close. It is their extensive beevolence. In addi- 
tion to the proceeds of their charity fund, of about 
$17,000, by the regular receipts of upwards of forty 
Masonic bodies in this city, they are enabled to 


distribute annually, between 7 and $8v00, to the 
widows and orphans, the sick, the aiflicted, and 


“the distressed, and the decent interment of their 
dead, 


fasonry are in perfect harmony the princi- 


ples of christianity : and the doctrines of Masonry, 


| are docirines of the purest patriotism, and most ex- | 


tensive benevolence. 
/now done. 
| Brethren—We now find ourselves in the midst 
of this magnificent temple, just consecrated to Vir- 
‘tue, to Science, and Religion. Surely, those few 
Lodges that united for the noble purpose of erect- 
ing this buildiag, and the committees that have 
represented those Lodses in the accomplishment 
of their designs, have done themselves much honor. 
Brethren—We congraiulate you that your work 
so completely finished. 
‘deserved well of the community at large, and of 
your Masonic Brethren in particclar, is no more 
than ihe simple language of truth. ‘This building 
is anornament to our city—it is more==it is a 
building woithy of that ancient and honorable body, 
for whose accommodation it is intended, 
Gentlemen and Brethren of the Committee, who 
represent the proprietors of this bmidirg, you are 
deserving commendation for your faithful services, 
Gentlemen and Brethren, Architect, Builders, 
and Associates, this expression of public approba- 


But on this subject 1 have 


tion belongs to you, for the talents and fidelity with 


which you have performed the important work 
committed to your care, 

And now respected Brethren, I congratulate you 
in the use of those splendd apartments, ©O let us 


walk worthy of our high vocation, both as Chris- |. 


trans and as Masons,—~‘ for so ts the will of God, 
that by well duing, we may put to silence the tg- 
norance of foolish men.” 
Architect of the universe, the ever living God, re- 
ceive you to his divine protection, and may He 
have you and yours always in his holy keeping, for 
namesake, 


| 


BIOGRAPHY. 


{From the Massach setts Journal. | 
PRESIDES T HOLLEY. 
“He has gone from the world in the light of his form, 

As a star that was lost in the morning’s pure flame; 
The brightest that shone «t even— 

| But he liv. s in the home of the blessed on high, 

And hisstar is new hid im the glorious sky, 

By the holy light of Heaven.” 


In the death of Mr. Holiey,the friends of science, 


iry have sustained an irreparable loss. Few men 
who have never held any political situatioa, have 


occupied so large a space in the public mind.——_ 
His personal beauty, his unrivalled powers of 


| conversation, his amiable social habits. his learn- 


wherever he was known. It must be soothire 


‘to his: friends to know that those who knew bim 
‘best loved him most. 


| 


But let it suffice to say, the principles of 


To say that you have 


And may the Great 


of liberal Christianity, and of our common coun- | 


ing, bis glowing eloquence, all combined to make 
him an object of attention and kind regard | 


\| Holley, as a husband, father and friend, as the 
| eloquent messenger of God, as the shepherd of a 
‘|contidiag flock, as the father and friend of all who 
“came tohin lo the spint of christian or philosophic- 

al inquiry; willing on all occasions to impart the 
lightof truth, whether in the form ef religious in- 
struction as reveaied by the Saviour of the world, 
| 4 inapiested by the provideuce of God in his 
works; and in all ihese relations and situations, 
venture to say a more beuevolent and pure 
ucver existed. 

it was the fortune of the truly great man, in 
conimica with all men ot splencid iulents, tu en- 
“Counter Opposition trom littie, seltish, paltry 
nunds, who deemevery thing cut of (he common 
and beaten track, heresy and intdelty. To tits 
ot opposiion tiauly fortituage will never ob- 
Ject, ats Caiumimes aud aspersions are but the tri- 
bute Witch all true greatness must pay. it this 
been the omy kind of Oppostiiun this en- 
nglitened Christi aid plilosopher was calied 
Upon to encounter, ie 


nor tus trends 
would ever have but tu disgrace 
of the enigitencd age i which be lived, men 
from whom better things ought to have been 
expected who ougit to have been actuated 
by higher motives, were found among those 
Who were willing to listeu fo, and picpa- 
gate gross and auserable scandal against ibis 
christiaa, eid not only to lend an 
ear to and propagate scandai, but to stir up sus- 
picions and musirust, by an ambiguous or a 
hypocritical shrug: tlottey has gone to that 
world where hypocrisy and cant avail nothing, 
‘where the beart, and the motive to ail actions 
are fully known, there to meet his final reward; 
but he has left his reputation to tis friends and 
posterity. ‘Those friends we trast will not be 
backward in defending it, nor posterity ta doug 
justice. 


We, of New England, have been quite ready 
to condemn those of the West for thei perseca- 
tion of this eloquent man. {s vot this sia to be 
fuund at our own door! Let us ask ourselves 
this question m the sincere spirit of Christianity. 
Where are the meu who have Leen for years as- 
serung that this man was a mere visionary the- 
orist; (hat he had no religion; that he was injure 
ing the cause of uvitarian chirtstiamity by his 
‘boldness and freedom of remark? ! answer in 
New England, among men who call themselves 
christians, among the ciergy. 


flere are the men 
whose persecutions, or st least whose coldness 
and neglect drove Mr. Holley from this part of 
the country. Cyimes or improprieties of con- 
duct no man could justly charge upon him.— 
A purer, or more exemplary man, in the true ac- 
aiion of the word, never lived. The fanat- 
ic and the grovelling narrow minded christian, acd 
the workdiy plodder raised the crv of heresy; de- 
ism and extravagence and the euvious “liberal 
bigot,’ threw back the echo among the muiti- 
| tude. 
| Horace Honey 


@ mere visionary superficial 
theorist!!! 


A more profound examiner of na- 
jture, of every thing which was passing within and 
abroad. of men and manners, of all the motives 
and passons by which we are actuated, of the 
‘ures and all collateral evidence connected 
| them, with every philosophical question re- 
lating to religion and morals. never lived; and yet 


jwith 


ithe self-righteous men who swallow every thing 
mmass which has the sanction of antiquity, ora 
great name, have dared to brand the most enlight- 
}ened man of hts age as a visionary theorist. The 
same spirit accused the Saviour ef the world of 


» ‘It ‘was our good fortune to have known Doct. {casting out devils by the power of Beelzebub. 
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Put this question to those who knew Mr Hoi- |! 
jey well, who have frequently listened to his 
discourses, they will tell you with a warmth 
which falsehood cannot assume, how false, how 
entirely unfounded those charges are. 

Horace Ho destitute “of religion!!! 
by religion is meant the miserable “pharisaical 
cant of the hypocrite and fanatic, who make it 
to consist in groans and gloomy forms and out- 
ward devotion, the friends of Doct. Holley de-) 
sire to thank God that he had no religion. But 
if reliou Consists in conforming to the Spirit of 
th: precepts of the humble Jesus, im morai 
honesty and independence, in kindness to 
friends and peighbours, in an affectionate dis-) 


| 


charge of all the duties of the family; in the “that there was no human being, from whom even ‘out the aid of books, wtich mi 


most affectionate love to the wife of our |.vsom 
andthe children which God has given us, in cou- 
stant prayer and devotion to our Creator, and a 
glowing gratitude for all his mercies, and a faith-|) 
ful discharge of all the duties of religion and o! 
life—if all these constitute religion, then was cur 
friend pre-eminently religious. Horace 
by his boldness and freedom of remark injured the || 
cause The same 


of Unitarian Christianity!!! 
charge in substance has been brought against ev 
ery bold, independent and fearless assertor of 


jure the cause of freedom was objected a- 
gainst those patriots to whom under God 
we owe our freedom. The weak and_ the 
timid forever tremble at the fearless truth of the 
bold and independent investigator. We believe 
the cause of Unitarian Christianity to be the cause 
of truth, of God, and of Jesus Christ, and we 
fear not to spread our doctrines belure the worle 
in their boldest colors. We have po creed, 4 

ask for no conformity to rules of futh Tale! 
the Bible, read it, ponder over it, and as God ane 
an enlightened mind should direct you to ipter- 
pret it, so do. This is Unitarianism. ‘Tbr 
si the road to moral and religious improv 
ment, to enlightened religion. This was the 
doctrine preached by Mr. Elolley. Never in 
the whole course of his life did he go so far; nev- 
er was he so bold in remark; never broached 
doctrines so new as those very individuals have 
since done, who once objected these charges a- 
gainst him. ‘These very men have since ein- 
braced all which he advanced, and in many peints 
inthe warmth of controversy have even gone be- 
‘yond him, thereby clearly proving that the only 


heresy he was guilty of, was his being in advance | 


of them. A few little selfish minds, solely oc- 
cupied with the acquisition of wealth, whose 
whole werld of thought is comprised in the cir- 
cle of cent per cent, and who believe that there 
can be nothing worthy of an immortal mind nvi 
comprised within this circle, have cavilled and 
carped at what they were pleased to call the im- 
providence of Mr. Holley. But if they will ex- 
amine the remunerations which he received for 


Whom he associated in a tree and unrestrained | and natural philosophy, 
conversation. 
tn the acquiration of general knowledge, drawing | 
‘from every one something of the stock they | 


while a resident in this city, with the poor, the || cessary to speak. 
to discern if pussible the whole circle of their 


ses which led him to habits of moral poliution, fed. 
destructive of all that 1s destrable in lite. 
ot these miserable beings have penned oat to bins 
truth. You injure the cause of religion, was ob- || their sorrows and sufferings and taithfuily related | 
jected against the early reformers. You t-|/ the whole history of their guilt, with ail its at- 


his services as Pastor of the Hollis-street Church 
where his salary was much less than the presen! 
incumbent, and as President of the ‘Transylvania 
University, where, from the depreciated currea- 


cy, he lost a great part of his stipend, they wil’, 


perceive that he had but barely sufficient for tis 
support, without allowing any thing for those ex- 
traordinary expenses he -was compelled to en 
counter. Among his firmest friends in this place 


are found many, very many, worthy and enlighi-}. 
ened individuals, who have spent a great poriion 
of their time in the successful aequisil ion of wealth. 
These gentlemen duly appreciate the character 


motives to a better life, and an acandonment ot 
‘their vicious courses. 


In personal dignity, in that grace and sweet- ‘He could not probably deal out to you as maby 
ness of address which captivate all hearts, Mr. of the sayings, opinions and principles of those 
Holley has rarely been excelled. "The placid | ‘vho had gone before him, as some others. He 
smile which always played upon his countenance, | was not probably us deeply read in all the ab- 


was clearely inductive of the kindness and be-|)/struse sciences as some of our modern scholars. 
-nevolenuce of his heart. 
celled him in conversational powers. 
and glowing heart, which spontaneously sought 
to put every one with whom it come m contact) ern times, in ali topics connected with religion 


Few men have ever || 


Bot in allthe knowle «dge necessary for the busi- 
A warm 


of ssou life, in every thi ‘iig which relates to men 


cand manners, to the bistory of ancieft and mod- 


at case, enabled bim readily to engage all with | and morals, with eloquence, the belies lettres 
in every thing which 
This gave him great advantage) would enable a man to take the ve ry first rank 
into Whatever situation he might be thrown, Pres- 
ident Holley has rarely had his superior. No 
man could more easily meester any sebject with- 
ight be. presented 
Wise man might not draw useful instraction. | to his mind or more clearly and forcibly explain 
Many were the hours which were spent by him, | it to others. Of his eloque nee it is hardly ne- 
by all who bave ew r heard 
‘humble, and even with the wortiless and ab. n- im, he has been admitied to be one of the first 
doned, to draw from them their hopes and fears, | orators that our country has ever produced.— 
or gracefuiness of action force and power of il- 
little world to jearn from the poor outwit his sul- || lustration. copiousness of thought, clearness of 
fering and his inducement to guilt, and the cau-| arrangement, Mr. Holley has never been excel- 
His cloquence possessed one striking fea- 
ture which I have never telt so forcibly irom any 
other speaker, the power of infusing into his au- 
dience those high and holy feelings which made 
| all, who heard him, feel that they could not be 
guilty of any crime, or low unworthy action, 
without derogating fromthat moral purity, which 
as the intelligent creatures of God, we are bound 
lo maintain; ‘that the path of virtue, piety and 
From such sources he | moral purity Was one hope of consolation and 
drew the materials for many of his most eloquent | happiness, which eventually w ould lead us to the 
ind powerfal discourses. snl ecling himself pure, | presence ot Him, who is the source of all we 
he never hesitated in the way of his professional, enjoy here and hope for hereafter. Few men 
duiy to enfer the dweilings of the most abandon- | I venture to say ever rose from one of his discour- 
ed. He drew his materials from the founta: n| ses without feeling himself a better and happier 
head of knowledge. By consulting miserable | man. He attempted to lead men into the paths 
tallen wretches, prostrated by tbeir crimes, he || of virtue and piety and to impress upon their 
was enabled to paint the causes and consequen- | minds the importance of their duties, not by pre- 
ces of crime, the suffering and ignominy which | senting to their minds the comfortless doctrine 
invariably follow in its train, with a power and | ‘drawn. from a gloomy and desponding view of 
eloquence which were irresistible, ‘Those who. life and the providence of God, but by present- 
were on terms of intimacy with this truly great | ing to their minds the bright and sunny prospects 
“man, vividly recollect his transcendant powers of | of life and immortality, embellished with all the 
conversation: the delightful and instructive hours || kindliest affections, the exercise of which is heav- 
‘they have spevt in his society when the precepts here, and will lead to its enjoya ents to life to 
of trath, religion and philosophy, come fiom his| come. ‘These were the hopes and teelings with 
lips as by inspiration, not after the pedantic man-| Which he sou; ht to inspire bis hearers. It was 
ner of the schools, but with the playfulness of a a remark of one of our most sensible and think- 
child, and the power ofa patriarch. ‘ng men, that he never listened to one of these 
With little childen he liked to converse; enter- ||discourses without feeling fer weeks an indescri- 
‘ing at once into their feelings, hopes and fears, || bable sense of pure and tranquil happiness. 


ihe readily interested them in conversation, and|| "The friends of Doct. Holley know that he was 


| impreceptibly poured the light of truth into their ardently ard enthusiastically devnted to whatihe 
ifittle minds. It had been said very unphiloso-|\ polieyved to be the cause of truth, of the religion 
‘phically, | apprehend, that men cannot excel e-| of the humble Jesus, and the best good of his 
qually in little and great things. —No man I have | fellow men. In the bold and fearless pursuit 
ever seen so readily and so intirely ealisted the | of these great and noble objects ke often encoun- 
minds of children, as Mr. Holley. 1 have heard | tered hardships, persecution, obloqny, and what 
'him converse with them for hours, on subjects |!j, cit w orse, unkindness; but in doing his duty 
connected with their studies, with their books|'}6 never was tired. Clouds for a time over- 
and playthings, and during the whole of this] aact his path just as brighter and happier pros- 
time, I never reccollect a remark that was tague| Hects beganto dawn upun him, it seemed good 
or unmeaning, or above their comprehension.— is Heavenly master to call him from his la- 
Every thing that was said was calculated to @-} pours and usefulness, from his friends, his family 
muse, instruct, and make them wiser and bhettet.| and from the affectionate bosom of her, whose 
| Wherever knowis by children, he was loved as} Jove, fidelity and kindness, knew no intermission, 
their kind affectionate father, friend and guide. | and whose heart and head was affectionately de- 


In learning, Doct. Holley has been excelled} yoted to his welfare. He has gone to associate 


by few men of his age. am aware if this word}, 5: : 
de, ‘ in regions of purity, of 
lis to be taken in the sense in which it is used in with his kindred spirits 8 porny 


‘the schools, the assertion will not appear strictly || Peace and of happiness, there to receive that 
true. He had not probably read every page of |, crown which bis earthly labour through the good- 


porsessed. It was a favourite remark of his, 


Many 


‘tending horrors; and receiv d from him, advice, 
admonition and comtort, calculated to sooth their |. 
wounded spirits, aud lead them by bigh and holy | 


of Mr. Holley, and are ready on all occasions to 
do it justice. 


‘as many works as some of* his cotemporaries.—|| ness of God so justly merited. 8. 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANICS’ INTELLIGEN 


CER 


THE CABINET, 


HOSPITALITY. 

Though few the days, the happy evenings few, 

So warm my heart, so rich with mind they flew, 

That my full soul forgot its wish to roam, 

And noted there, as a dreem at home.— Moore. 

The Southern portion of the United States of 
America, are celebrated for the hospitality of its 
inhabitants. * Their hearts are warm as their own 
climate; their feelings as fervid as their own sun. 
When a stranger comes among them, they welcome, 
cheer and amuse him, and the honest man = 


finds a home, with new friends who study to wake 
him happy. Perhaps there is scarcely any thing so 
desolate, as the bosom of a traveller, who beholds 
around him suspicion and distrust. ‘I’hose affec- 
tions which had been fastened upon the scenes of 
his childhood, which had grown up with native for- 
ests, and become haked to every bush, rock and. 
rivulet where his infant raptures were felt, must 
when his travels commence be rudely torn frow 


their hold, the tendrils snap asunder and the weep- 
ing wounds exposed naked ta the culd charities of | 


unknown people and uncongenial societies. No 
well known features smile security and peace upon 


the wanderer, the fields h« has often looked upon — 


are gone, the garden in which he knew each flower, | 
is not to be seen, the distant hills over which he had 
often beheld the earlies morning rays of light, «nd 
the placid lake into whose bosom the Sun seeined 
to be quenched as each still evening stole upon the 
senses, are faded from view. All nature is strange, 
is new and seems regardless of him. If in the 
midst of this gloom, this longing for home or sote 
its treasures; the stranger feelsthe warm pressure 
of another’s hand, an eve beams kindness upon 
him andacheerful family circle gathers around 
him, his languid tendernesses again shoots forth, 
the genial airs of friendship and hospitality awaken 
into life once more the buds of domestic joys, and. 
constancy soon ripens them into all their fragran-| 
cies and bloom and beauty. {[ krow a person who, 
visited the south, he became acquainted with agen- 
tleman who introduced the new comer intohis fam- 
ily. The stranger was young, manly and intelli- 
gent. The candor which fell in silvery accents, 
from his tongue, was contirmed by the mild lusture 
of his laughing eye, and all who had been with | 
him but a short time knew and fe: that he was a- | 
miable and worthy of all confidence. Deeming it 
necessary to secure true sociability, he opened 
to his new family circle, his mind, his engage- 
ments, his history. ‘Trust was placed in him, 
trial proved his integrity. He shewed his integri- 
ty. He shewed his letters from home and travel- 
lers from his native place visited him and proclaim- 
ed in his new abode that he merited hapiness, In| 
the garden of his Southern Paradise,there bloomed | 


a delicate flower, whose jovliness attracted his at- 
teution. 


was the daughter of his host. 


Mutual inclinations | 


seemed always to take them to the same walks, the 
same books, and turn their thoughts upon the same | 
Together they sailed upon the lake and’ 


subjects. 


strayed in forgetfulness of the world but maps ep ipra at Plymouth, than measures were devised. 


in the flowery dale. The father loved his child & 
smiled upon the growing loves, 


the youthful pair lisped it to each other 

seemed as if they were already one family. 
evening when mirth and frivolity rulled in the fes- 
tive hall, the aspiring suitor blushed half earnest, 
half joke his dearest wishes to the company, an en- 
thustastic girl snatched his hand and led him to his 


Vet it 


left us but scanty maierials tor a 
distinguished chicftain, 


| Although hisiory has preserved nothing from which 
‘jit appears thet he had invaded the ancient treaty 


In other words a charming young girl) 


Not a word had |Gen. Winslow was despatched with an armed force 
been spoken by either parent of marriage, nor had 


One! 


their knees tothe parents. ‘ihe treasure was be- 
stoyed upon the stranger youth, the blessing pro- 
nounced, and he became husband to one of the 
sweetest of woman kind That husband is now 


and ihreaiening to take his hfe unless he immedi- 
(| ately set ofi with bim to Plymouth, the sachem re- 
jductandy comphed. it was grect difficulty 
| that he could b mide yield to such tyvanmeal 
j}Orders; and would undoubtedi, have resisted to 
‘the Tast, bad not one of tis chet counsellors, in 
| whose judgment he ba’ greaesi contidence, per- 
Suaded ling to @ Hie nsise d, how. 
fever, on being tread wth that and re- 

** With blood-stained arms, ou battle field!”’ ‘|Spect, due to a pisnee. A horse was accordingly 
YAMUIDEN. han, bur dechnead rd bg, seeing his 


[From the Worcester 4 gis. } 
OUAMSUTTA, 
** Alas! that thine was noi \.e Loast 
** Quamsutta! to expire, 


son, Quamsutia,* succeeded as cinet 


AL ta 
of the Wowjanoags 


| On the death of Masassoit, in 1096, lis eldest queen woh hes atendanis, on fooi, Ouamsutta 


could not brook such insulis oo his sev ere.go digni- 
Que prejudiced ay ty injustice in thus arresting bis person, on 
the mere suspreen of his plotting with the Narch- 
hide know. edge | agansets, so raced hs choler and ind. guation, that 
| gathered vf lim, however, fills the deepest |! be was sudde aly thrown into a raging fever. Not- 


respect fee bis virtues, and adimiation o: his lofty withstands his life was ef from the 
spirit. 


violence of the disorder, his cruel oppressors would 
| Uhe different chroniclers of the time in which || sot grant hin permission to return home until be 


he lived, have given variwus accounts |) would promise to give his son into their hands as a 
of his reign :f many have ascribed to ui a pesiod! hosiage to insure his re-appearance, His proud 


(of more than six years, Froud of (ic tamily from) | soul could no longer support itself uner such inso- 
which he was descended, and the esi: at of his em |/Jence and insult. ‘the wound he had received 
pire. he beheld wath a troubled sp..s( he encroach-| was mortal. He had gone but a few miles from 
ments of bis English neighbors, vahappy fate | _Plymouth, when he sunk beneath his misfortunes, 
of the Pequods had disclosed to hou the probable!) and died of a wounded spirit, 

end, his own dynasty might ie Gay experience.— | 
Jealous of the haughty prevensions of the eclonists, || 
alarmed at (he desolaiing wars they had waged generally Known among 
ly to he invetattons of neighboring princes, to unite | 1639, he was called Moonam.-—orion 149: it was afe 
‘with them, for defence against the common danger. || terwards changed to Wamsitta.——ib. written Ouamsiita, 
_ by the elegant author of Yamo, den. 

, + Dr. Holmes, in his Annals, i. 069, says, that he died 
of his lustrious father, yet the colonists looked parrative of the Indian wars was printed in 1677, 
on him as an ambitious sovereign, and a perfidious | 414 jn his account of the death of Quamsutta or Alexan. 


* The Indians were fond of having English names giv- 


ally. He saw too plainly, thatthe balance of pow-| der, observes, that ** his oldest son, Masassoit, succeed- 


er, so essential to the peace and security of contigu-| ed him, about twenty years since.” Thi weuld put the 
ous nations, between ihe rightful owners of the soil jeren in 1657. i has acd on. 
next page repre-ents him ai Plymouth, in con pany 
when the ascendancy ha once gone, it would be (851, and Mather, in Magnalia, put it:n 662. In Elli 
impossible to recover it. His solicitude for the | ot’s biography of J. Win-low, it is <aid to be in 1656.— 
welfare of his subjects and the prosperity of his em-|| Morton: p. 200, in the beginning of his account of tae 
pire, from the rapidly growing power of the Eng-), events for the vear 1642, says, that “* Philip, the sachem 
lish, betrayed him, undoubtedly, into imprudences, (of Pokahaket, Shetine called Metacom, made his ap- 
he ead timid: settlers pearance at the court he'd at mouth August 6, did 
which, y the ever wa earnestly de~ire the continuance of that amity and friend- 
were readily regarded as infractions of treaty, and) ship that hath been formerly between the Governor of 
indications of a hostile spirit. 


Piymouth and his deceased father and brother.’* It would 
A report was circulated, that he had entered into 


| appear from this, that he died some time previous. 
an alliance with the Narrhagansets. ‘Ihe number) 


of the Indians was such, that the most trivial events| At a review, in Rehoboth, a laughable mistake 
filied the colonists with terror. ‘The discharge of a. is said to have taken place in the manceuvres of a 
musket was oftentimes kaown to alarm a whole dis-| company of eavalry. The commander in ordering 
trict. The slightest appearance of hostilities con- his men to mount, inadvertantly bade them to 
firmed the idle suspicions of the settlers, and fre-_ |“ place the right foot in the stirrup;” and the con- 
quently led them into must unjustifiable acts of op-'| sequence was that they al! found themselves seated 
pression, Information of the league, beiween) with their faces lowards the tails of the horses they 
Quamsutta and the Narrhagansets, filled the whole rode! And before the officer could correct the er- 
country with the deepest consternation, No sooner | ror, one sergent had actually wheeled his men, tel- 
'\had the report of it reached the ears of Governor ling them they were about to escort the reviewing 


| officers “ left in front.’— Warren Star. 
for speedily breaking off the proposed alliance,—- 


New Classification. _A married lady, alluding 
‘in conversation tothe 143:h psalm, observed, that 
| while “young men and maidens, old men and chil- 


dren,” were expressly, mentioned, not a word 
_was said about married women. An old clergy- 


‘man, whom she was addressing, assured her that 
and his attendants had laid aside their arms, and they had not been omitted, and that she would find 


to arrest the person of Ouamsutta, at the royal seat 
at Montaup, and bring him before the Governor. 
On his way thither, he unexpectedly found him at 
a hunting house with a considerable number of his 
subjects. Fatigued with the toils of the chase, he 


~beloved, aud ordered the trembling pair upon 


were reclining on mats, indulging repose. Wins- them included in one of the preceding verses under 
low, to effect his purposes with more cértainty, first, | the description of vapours and storm. 


Ne 

if 
| 4 
Vou 
| PB isecured the arms of the indians, and then suddenly 
| appearing before ‘he forest king, disclosed to him 
| the object of bis mission, haughty sachem 
‘frowned wdiynanily upon the insolent message, — 
q one of the brightest ornaments of our country, tills || but the General presenting a pistol to bis breast 
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THE CASKET. 


For the Mirror. 
THE IRISH EXILE’S SONG. 
Dearest Jand of my fathers! greeu Isie of the waves! 
Tho’ distant—I feel that I cannot forget, 
And though Britain would fetter your children like slaves, | 
Their hearts still are bounding for liberty yet! 


No--I cannot forget thee, thou beautiful land!— | 
Though far--very far from thy green ‘ills I roam, 

Oh, I siill have a resolute heart, soul and hand 
Devoted to thee, my country—my hoi.e! 


When I think of thy sorrow--thy valor—~thy might, 
Th: heros whose bosoms heave high at thy name; 
Then the Genius of Liberty darts on my sight, 
And the arms of freedom embrace thee agaiu! 


Ob! thy cause is most righteous! give, give but the sign, | | 


Columbia will hail it, and Heaven will bless, 
And thy daughters the brow of ‘he hero shai! twine, {| 
Who fights for his country—relieves her distress. 


Then Erin! green Erin! thy sweet minstrels shall sing, | 


Tie fountains of learning, like thy rivers, shail gush; | 


And thy genius shall rise on her beautiful wing, 
And Britain shall look on thy virtues and blush! 


Dearest land of my fathers! green Isle of the waves, 
Though distant—-I think of thy tears with regret; 


And though Britain would fetver your children like staves» 


Their hearts still are bounding for liberty yet! 


Boston, sta 1827. HIGHLAND BARD. 


CHRIS? MAS CEREMONIES, 


‘England was merry England when 
Olid Christmas brought his sporis again, 
*T was Christmas broach’d the mightiest ale; 
*T was Christmas told the merriest tale; 
A Christmas gambol oft would cheer 
A poor man’s heart through half the year.’’ 
Scott. 

In default of recent news, it may be interesting 
to the reader to trace the origin of customs where 
the primary motive has ceased to operate. The 
practice of decorating churches and apartments 
with evergreens at Christmas, is supposed by riany 
to allude to the people’s stcewing branches in the 
way of the saviour when he entered Jerusalem; by 
others, to the taste of the monastics in the early 
periods of the church, who hung their attars with 
ivy and lauel, emblems of devotion and triumph, 
to enhance the grandeur and solemnity of their 
rites, 

But the practice of ornamenting places of wor- 
ship with evergreens, springs from an earlier date. 
The Druids decked their houses and places of wor- 
ship with evergreens, in December ; that the Syl- 
van spirits might repair to them and temain unhurt 
by the frosts and storms of that chilling season.— 
On the accession of christianity, councils of the 
church forbade chr'stians to decorate their houses 
with Bay or Holly, but afterwards permitted it, in 
order to accommodate its ceremonies to the old 
m) thology in such things as were not fundamental. 
An ancient writer says, that “ Trimmying of the 


Temples with hanging of flowres, boughes, and | 


garlondes, was taken of the heathen people, whiche 
decked their idoles and houses with suche arraye.” 

In the earliest ages the Misletoe was held pre- 
eminent for such uses over every other plant or 
tree. The Druids venerated it, for its mystical 
origin, Growing as it does upon the Oak without 
resembling it, they deemed it a miraculous produc- 
tion, and believed it possessed of charms and defen- 


‘sickle in presence of all the people, and then | 
the greatest reverence. and distributed ji, as a 


sacred tal sduan and blessing for (he new year. 
however, at lengsh baa shed from the chareh | 


le, the four cuarieres of neavere.” 


vals appropr Gevivation 
ing ac h 
Mast, represents the offerings wade by the wes 


Chrstuws pie “is imataton of the manger) 


has a learned corm, 


| with great ceremony. The prince of ihe Diuids, 
ascending the Oak, cut the Misletoe with a golden 


‘presented it; to the other Diru:ds, who received 


es because 3t was held sacred by (he heathen, and 
theretore mustead christian worshippers to a 
pre ‘fane respect it, or to boheve, as the - 
eal hed taught slem, ita! bad the powe: 
ot proclauping pardon and f-eedem to all wicked 


‘ 
fe rie, aed Chrstinae pre, chose 


his party eoldured staff was to ) show that the master 
of the shop practised surgery, and could breathe 
a vein as wellas take off the beard ; such a staff 
being toths day, by every village practitioner, put 
auto the hand of a person undergoing the operation 
f phlebotomy. The white band, which encom- 
passes the steff, was cesigned to represent the fillet, 
‘hus elegantly vurned about it.— New Cyclopadia. 


HOW TO GOVERN . A HUSBAND. 
You must know that I govern my husband ! he 
obeys me in every throg ; my wishes are laws; he 
cuches only to gratify them. But how have ac- 


‘@faveurite ofthe hrrtma- fistival bad 
he forme: 
oioductions of hi | 


av hoeame from worsho. bringine 
ihe coffinesuape of ‘be tue oid 


wherein the infa: t J Sus WE leid. 


on, beng t mixture of neas 


tonyvues, chickes, eggs, sugar, raisins, lemon and; 
orange peel, wah wines and various kinds of sp) 
certes,?’ 

“he mest. ofthe “Christmas log ? will kindle. 
feal.ee very New as another 
iwell sure of yorous festival. It was | 
Oi! great ondsspensable, to have a! 
huge tap, over-heaped up, all, attracting 


‘laid by the potent spel. A charm this in these 
‘northern climes which needed not the aid of super-. 
‘stition to enforce it. ‘ihen comes the feast, and | 
dence, and song—and then the grave reflect on the 
| clorious occasion ; and the gay rejoice with mirth 


commemorates ‘The day, that gave “To mana 
saviour—freedom to the slave.” 


“They speak of a circumstance at Versailles ren- 
dered interesting by a curious coincidence: 

A young gentleman had been shooting in a field 
belonging to the family of Borely d’Isoard, and kill- 
ed a bird of the wagtail species, on taking up 
which ke found, to his suprise, a paper beneath its 
wing, with the following verses: 


‘Deja s’eteint pour nous ja derniere esperance, 
Bientot va succombar |’etendard de la foi, 
Oiseau, soit plus heureux que moi, 
Et puisses-tu revoil la France!’’ 


(Already is our last hope extinguished. Soon 
will the standard of the cross yield. May you, bird, 
be happier than I am; and may you revisit France.) 

And on the back, in Greek, 

“Fly on Freely! Seek liberty. We shortly die 
of famine for her sake. Acropolis, April 2d. 
1827.” 

The young sportsman took this letter immedi- 
ately to M. Borely, President of the Greek Commit- 
tee. The worthy magistrate, on examining the 


writing of the epistle, which was almost illegible 


ognized it to be that of the young Phillihellene 
'tricus General, to the Greek Committee at Mar- 


sage of dying heroism been executed. 


subject of various conjectures among etymologists. 
some have supposed it to have been derived from 


ces against evil. It was cut by them from the tree 


‘the word poll or head: but the true intention of 


| judgement best ; your taste is mine, I have no oth- 


jer; your choice is mine, I cannot differ from you 
fire and ihe Jarger the log the merrier the defi-: 


‘ance which wes given to theeuld without, All the ||Sensible man, his soul is the soul of a man, he 
demons of frost and the Mare of the storm were ||™elts with tenderness and love, he is at my feet, 


and gladness, and gifts on the solemn festival which 


from the smallness of the character, thought he rec- 
Moliere, who had been recommended by an illus- 


_seills, Thus, by a sort of prodigy, has the mes- 


The origin of the “‘barber’s pole” has been the r 


quited this powerd, ? ah, how indeed ! Was it 
\ ‘he usual metheds taken by women to govertt 
he» husbands—smart and pert opposition, declar- 

og my opmion best—my taste and judgement pre- 
to his— wih, pon’r care—I know 
better, Lknow Lam t.ghi, and you are wrong ; in 
hiee Woids~ to “ battle it out 2? No,no! miser- 
abie mistaken women, who think to govern men in 
this way ! Remember ye are the weaker vessel—- 
‘wives submit yourselves to your husbands,” and 
snow this is the way to govern them, this is the 
«rand art by which [ rule mine. I will now make 
you acquainted with my most powerful, and pre- 
va ling weapons. 


‘‘My dear,” you know that I consider your 


as you think, as you wish, so do! ;enough he is a 


his only wish is to be grateful—to please me—he 
is In my power—I govern. 

The more a woman studies and endeavours to 
gratify the wishes of her husband, the more he will 
| seek and meet hers ; the more she submits, the move 


she confides, the more completely and unreservedly 
she resigns herself to him; the more will he respect 
her, love her, please her, and protect her. Wives 
remember the words of that adored volume, which 
is all wisdom, all truth—‘submit yourselves unto 
your own husbands. Maria Dorirur. 


OatuH or ALLEGIANCE. 


Required at Plymouth in 16 0, and supposed to be the 
first administered in the Colony. 

You shall swear by the Name of the great God 
[of Heaven]and Earth, and his hol) fear and Pres- 
ence that you shal] not speak or doe, demise, or ad- 
vise any ‘Lhing or Things, Acte or Acts, directly 
or indirectly, by Land or Water, that doth, shall, 
or may tend to the Destruction or Overthrowe of 
(his present Plantation, Colonie or Corporation of 
this town of Plymcuth, in New England. 

Neither shail you suffer the same to be spoken 
or done, but shall hinder and oppose the same by 
all due means you can, 

You shall notenter into any League, Treaty, 
Confederation, or Combination with any, within 
the said Colonie or without the same that shall plote 
or contrive any Thing tothe Hurte and Ruine of 
the Growth and Good of the said Plantation. 

You shall net consente to any such confedera- 
tion, nor conceal any known unto you certainly or 
by [conjecture] but the same tothe Governours of 
the said Town for the time being. 

All this you promise and swear simply and truly 
and faithfully to performe, as you hope for Help 


{from}God the God of Truth and punisher of False- 
hoode. 


Paley, observing that female children learned to 
talk earlier than males, remarked, ‘“ Boys begin to 


tell lies at two years old, and girls at one.” 
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| are mutualiy benefit ted, and oe are e mutually odin were sacredly preserved : they" were safe ;—but 

gated to him: he is emphatically th 

i] NOVEMBER 24) 8627: | | y the people's | now that they are entrusted to the protection of 

- | 

| 


ty | friend, and we entertain no doubt that when the) others, it becomes us as freemen, and as we would 
. proper time shall come, the people will evince to continue free, to watch them closely, and have a 


ihe world that they are not unmindfu! of, or un- "jealous, but discreet, steady eye to their preserva- 
grateful for, his services; and demonstrate to his, 


Gov ithout | 
the hazard of being dubbed an Adamsite, or pre- 


posterously thrown into the ranks of Jacksonian | tion. We do not believe that there is any present 
combattants, we think we may be allowed to state, full and perfect satisfaction, that they are tiuly and. _ danger to fear ; but we have the fate of other Re- 


as a matter of intelligence, that the distinguished i in- | devoutly—-its freends. publics to warn us that there may be ; and we are 
| 


dividual whose name stands at the head of this ar-||  Wi;hout expressing a preference for either of | now about to establish a precedent, and by it we 
ticle, has been nominated for the Presidency of the || {he candidates now before the people, 


. United States. An address has been published, | 


we may be. shall in futare, at least ina measure, be governed ; 
permitted to offer freely an unbiassed opinion of bind ourselves, in a degree, to conform to it.— 


and some of the editorial quill, already commenced the present state of the political contest, and not be! Our Charter acknowledges no excluswe privileges, 
the crusade ; but it appears the movement is || thought invidious, 


Present appearances indicate | and we cannot be too cautious how we act. All 
ypature, aha the valiant knights are brought toa | thon, a probability that Jackson may be elected ; party, secticnal, and political views, should be cast 
dead stand. Two opposing parties have full pas | but if such should be the final vesult, we are not @%@*s and our sole motive, the interest and happi- 


session of the field, and, by the laws of honor, a — to altribute it to a want of faith in the in- ness of our common country, 
third must not interfere. Clinton has acted with! 


'|tegrity or ability of Mr. Adams, because some hot- | In making these observations, we have not been 

his usual candor and magnanimity, und drawn al headed politicians have accused him and@ his Cabi-| actuated by prin ate or political feelings ; we have 
his forces to meet, at the next campaign, the victo- net of intrigue and corruption ; like accusations | made them tn the spirit of candor. They are 


jhave been preferred against men equally dear to| thrown together without much reflection, but may 
his country ; buat the people have never neglected, | lead to a farther investigation of the subject ; if so, 


rious party. He says, “any o/ker course on his | 
part, would be contrary lo principle, a violation of 
honor and of good faith.” He has, on dits, expres- 


pretention ; for some of our testy neighbors, (touch- 


sed his approbation of the nomination of Jackson: 
of this, as anti-politicians, we know nothing 5 and 


the case for themselves. ‘They will do so in the 
it might not be altogether pradent even to put ina 


present instance. 


We are ofa belief that the majority of the peo- 


ed though never so slightly,) ferment, insfenter, and ple have determined, that the term of four years is 


pop they go like a bottle of mead, hespattering all 
who may chance to stand in the way : we hate) 


though harrangued and importuned by interested 
partizans, to examine the evidence and determine | 


we shall have gained our object 


Theatricals.— Miss Clara Fixber made her first ap- 
pearance in Boston, at the Federal-s:reet House on Mon- 
day evening, in the character of “lbina Mandeville. 
From what had been said of her acting by the New-York 
critics, we expected a representation far above mediocri- 


| tv, but were disappointed. Her per-onation of the char- 
long enough for one man to serve in a station of | 


‘such imporiance to the well-being of the country | 


acter was much inferior to that of Miss Rock’s. Her 
Mowbrays were edmirsbe delineations, as were the dif- 


wrangling, and will not voluntarily throw ourself as that of President ; and that, if Jacksow should | ferent characters in the Actress of all Work, on Wednes 


into the hot-bed of political hedlamites ; We may, mot he allowed, 20 disposed, | day evening. We have never witnessed any thing supe- 
however, without the risk of incurring the r displea- | 


rior to the latter. It is in this line of characters thot she 
to retain it for a longer time. [t has been well, } 
sure, venture to speak abstraciedly of the great_ 


excels; and not in the ragular drama. Her Phoebe in 
jand we think very justiy remarked, that “ there is| Paul Pry, was much inferior to Mrs. Fapanti’s. Not 
question that swallews up all minor matters, as vo-- | sisi and safety in this determ'nation, because 


-much can be said in favor of her singing ; but she is yet 

raciously as the Sea-Serpent gorges a sc hool of her- ‘|no man can reach the Presidential chair without | young: only wee years of age , and has, therefore, a 

ring. | passing many years in subordinate stations ; and) large for she 

silted actress. Mr. KE. Forrest at- 

Yhat De Wirr Curnton is fully qualified for when he reaches the honorable and ultimate object | a8 

d q | | tempted Shylock on Tuesday, being his first appearance 

and competent to the discharge of the duties de- | of his ambition, four years and 130,U00 dollars are | fet we have’ déver teen us’ af 

volving on the Chief Magistrate of the United | sufficient to gratify any reasonable, patriotic and | feult: he had evidently not devoted sufficent time to the 
States, is a position to which we venture the asser- || liberal citizen ; besides, let it always be remember- 


| study of the part. On Thursday. he played Sir Edward 
tion, seven-eighths of the people of the union, di- | ed, that if you dase a President for eight years, he | | Mortimer, in the tragedy of the Iron Chest, with his usu- 
vested of political prejudices, will subscribe. ‘There || will devote the first four to secure the other moiety, , al ability and success. 


is no one man who bettcr understands the policy and if youelect him but for four years, he will, et ee 


is in preparation, 
and economy of our government ; 


ten igings f and will shortly be produced ‘ina style of excellence 
and certainly no strain every nerve to make tbat term o service || which has never been equalled.” The managers have 
one who has studied more thoronghly the internal 


“honorable to himself and prosperous to his coun- | been at great expense in procuring new scenery, machi- 
resources of our country. He has done more to bon. * We may presume all men to be honest, yet 
establish its reputation and ensure a continuance 


nery, dresses, and decorations; for which we cannot 
‘there can be no harm in the adoption of measures |, doubt they will receive ample remuneration. 

of its nrosperity, than one half, collectively, of the | 

political jugglers who heretofore have, or hereafter 


that will tend to keep them so, if not putit entirely || 72” and Country was represented at the Tremont 

out of their power to be otherwise. , Human nature | Theatre on Monday. Reuben Glenroy, by Mr. Pelby. 
al b This gentleman always does weil in this character, but 

may, e the people out of their wits and them- is a heterogenea compound of good and evil, > wale 

selves into office. ‘Ihe aim and tenor of his whole | ject alike to the influence of interest and passion ; 

public life, have been the interests of his country 

and the happiness of its citizens. ‘The great State 


ai ‘at home.’ Blake was excellent in Capt. Glenroy. On 
an influence to which stern integrity and strongly | Resedes Pizarro was presented for the sixth time. We 
more immediately under his influence, and the first 
object of his care, is the most powertul and prosper- 


fortified virtue can be made to yield. There can| havebefore spoken of the scenery—-it is elegant. On 

be no objection, therefore, since it becomes a mat- | | Wednesday it was repeated; the part of Rolla by Mr. 

ous State in the union : it may be said to b» a na-|| To the Presidents who have preceded. our present | ir, at the o eatre a few weeks since. The part 

’ Y ObNgations: || man possesses talent of a very respectable order, and we 

joy the advantages resulting from his talent and||they were the fathers of our political existence ;| hope he will receive that encouragement to which he is 
enterprise ; they are not limited to the geographi- ||the conscript fathers of our country : to them, sia jusily entitled. 

cal bounds of one state ; they exercise an influ- 

ence, either directly or remotely, over all ; nei-|| institutions, for our republican form of government, | Zutin, the ceiebraied Parisian Dancers, have been en- 

ther do they operate exclusively on any particular || and it was right and proper that they should, while ‘aged at this house, and will appeor on Monday evening. 

branch of trade, or class of individuals : the whole preparation, among which is the grand romantic specta- 

ing care over them, In their hands, our liberties | cle called Undine; or, The Spirit of Waters. 


their coadjutors, we are indebted. for all our free | Mons. Barbere, Mademoiselle Celeste, and Madam 
| They play six nights only. -everal new pieces are in 
in their infancy, exercise a nurturing and protect- | 
community, the whole population of the country, 
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an 


THE PRIZE POEM, | elevated and generous mind, fettered to a feeble and slen- | 
Delivered by Mr Dwyer, at the opening of the new der constitution. When in health, his good feeling and 
Masonic Hall, in New York City. 


Wey were nota little warptided on opening a 
per called ‘ The Lake Light,’ to find a rejoinder to some 
remarks of ours in reply to a communication whieh ap- 
When first on chaos and primeval night, tutional weakness, would at times, especialiy at alate peared in the New-York | elescope of May last !~-Thus 


cheerful spirits rarely, if ever, deserted him; but consti- | 

The holy mandate burst ‘ Let there be ligit;’ || period of his life, render him abstracted, gloomy and des- | after an elapse of six months this mighty genius has arous- 
| 


The dim disorder’d sha@ows backward fled, ponding. This he knew, felt and sincerely lamented. ed from his lethargy! The editor of the Light! acknow- 

And the cew created day her radiance shed. But as a Mason—long and dee ply will the fraternity de- | ledges the receipt of the communication as coming from 

The tuneful spheres in order plae’d on bigh, plore his loss Few, if anv, in this country, had made | the city of New-York; from which we infer he could not 

Effulgent beam’d throughout infinity; greater advances inthe ‘mystic art,’ than companion | find an editor there indisereet enough to give publicity to 

Then in the heavenly throng of harmonies, Janes, or had a more thorongh knowledge of the tradi- | his BERCERAS, He must have been in great distress, and 

Did the bright <pirit of our union rise; | tions. ceremonies and lectures of ‘ancient masonry,’ or We really rejoice that he has been able to throw off the 
| 


made greater progress in the ‘ ineffable degrees,’ attache! | heavy burden ; but’tis a monster, a shapeless and sense- 
to it. He was always ready to impart his instructions less compound. As yet we have seen but a third of the 
and communicate his knowledge freely, without ‘hope | thing, (we can give it no name,) but if on seeing its 
of fee or reward; and numerous <ocieties in bis own and | Whole, we can discover one regular feature,—provided 
neighboring states, will most gratefully testify to his ¢la-_ always, that it come honestly by it,—it shall not pass 
bors of love’ among them —_ He _ pronounced a masonic | unnoticed. 

poem at Mansfield, an Eulogy at the grave of brother A. | 
stowell, of Pomfret, and an address at the interment of | 
br. S. Lewis, of \shford, All of which productions 


For love celestial warm’d th’eternal soul, 
And order perfected the mighty whole. 


Through each long cycle and uncounted year, 
From sun to sun, from sphere to rolling sphere, 
Seeking a place th’unwearied spirit rov’d, 
Where it might !ove and be again belov’d. 
Delav'd at length in Solyma the blest, 

And found a refuge in the wise man’s breast, 
In Salem’s walls it dwelt, a welcome home, 


3 Southwick talks largely of a “ Mirror of 
nshine ;’—the effect of an association of ideas! 


eppision dome have appeared in print, and discover no ordinary talent, he having been seriously Moon-struck. He says 
s s me, 
In those bright retine of D _ in composition; as they al! rise far above med iocrity.—- intends to take us up in earnest! we hope he will 
nth avid’s sacred son 
darth Among the various offices he has sustained, was that of || use us corteously while he has us up, or set us down 


T.1.G. M. inthe Ashford Council of Select Masters,” “again very quick. Perhapson the whole, he had 


which is sufficient to shew how greatly his talents were | better leave us to ourself; we have learned to go 
appreciated by his companions and associates. Pain ul | 
pP P f | alone, and may prove refractory in his arms, 


| reality ! Tho-e companions end associates are no more to. 


Thence through the world on wings of light they fled 
And raptur’d nations bent the suppliant head, 
Kings from their thrones submissir hommage bow’d, 
And empires joined in acelamations loud. 


| be charmed with his lucid counsels, nor guided by his, | Russ1a.—A few weeks since, we expressed a hope 
8 From far Jodea where their flame began, that Nichol . 
worthy example. To borrow his own language, on a that Nicholas might prove more liberal in his views than 
Fans | funeral occasion, Shall we never again behold him in his illustrious brother and predecessor, but it appears 
Cross’d where Atlantic waves disastrous curl'd, hi h ‘ 
| conclave, at the altar, dispensing light, and diffusing love *¥Ch is not the case. He has “ promulgated an Imperial 
And b!az’d in glory on this new found world. Uk hibi A 
Th || throngh the breasts ofall around him? Never! O never!’? Ukase, prohibiting all Masovic meetings, and all secret 

M Peace to his shade, and balmy be his rest. Sleep on. societies whatever, in hix dominions.”” This, to the fra- 

ite \|dear brother, till thy Grand Master’s summons shalt | ternity in Russia, is of little conse: juence; they are not 

Give hope Masonic influence and ~ip Maia reanimate thy slumbering dust, | very numerous, but will have to be a little more private 

Still more will strengthen cash revolving hour. then Gram the deck aad dreary abode and cautious in their meetings; they are accustomed to 

Here may our hearts in Friendship e’er be bound, | To «it in that celestial Loiige above, } <uch measures, and well know how to act. Where ty- 

° ' | 

Love, Truth, Fidelity, and Union found! Where light refulgent beams perpetual day, || Fanny holds sway over the whole people, they cannot ex- 
And here for ages, while the rolling sun, [run, 
| And Gop himself presides!”’ | pect an exemption. 

Through these bright skies his trackless conrse shall | | o st A 

Mav no rude hand these georgeous wallsdeface. || On Thur-div evening week, M M;. Joab Hunt, ship- | 
No discord our unbroken league di grace, ‘|wright, aged 62. He was at the Masonic Hall in this) Newman, A Alexander Bow ans Sec’ 

In friendship may we live, in friendship die, | city, an while conversing with a brother-mason, he was || The Philad j ry -- ete”) 

And leave these seats for brighter seats on high || observed to falter, and immediately fell in his brother’s Gazette of ay, eve- 
Me. HL. was hich! ning, says, A letter from Petersburgh, Virginie. states 
i OBITU ARY 4 was that Niblo’s large hotel in that town, was destroyed by 

respected by numerous acquaintances asa gentleman of fire onthe Post Office was kept im the 
; Died at Ashford, Ct. on the 24th of July last, at the. upright conduct, and cheerful and happy disposition-—-He building.’? The fire broke out between twelve and one 
age of 47 vears. Walter Janes. Although the subject || was one of the oldest members of St. Andrew’s Lodge ; ple ee = the time a leiter on er we wae 
of this obituary notice was not pre-eminent for !i'erary at- | iv j | 
iched and a be had lived and labored the of Maron sion Another letter mentions that the papers in the 
; tainments, nor as one o avorites;'' py, soitmay be emphatically said he died in its ser- Post Office were saved. 

4 although no marble | first session of the 20th Con- 
nor fame perpetuate his | In this city, on Friday last, SAMUEL DANFONTH, M. gress will commence on Monday, the third of December. 
: bosoms of those to whom he was best known, affection | 5 aved 8°. He graduated at Harvard University in), Messrs Everett and Bailey, of this state, have already 
: will erect an enduring monument; and his nobles epitaph | 1758, — And has snstained the offices of Vice Presiden, “ted for W ashington, aud others will commence their 
will be written inthe tears of his friends, The-e friends, | and President of the Massachusetts Medical Society week. will full 
4 , : dance of the members on the first day of the session; as 
‘ even at this tate hour, as suffer his modest worth | was a fellow of the American ‘cademy of Arts and , ~peaker is to be chosen, and appearances indicate a 
: and social virtues to pass, silent and unnoticed, down | Sciences, and of the Medical Society of Lo don. These, formidable opposition to the re election of Mr. 7a ‘aylor. 
: the current of oblivion. In early life, Mr. Janes diseov-. high offices test his eminence in his profession. His, ‘| Some of the gentlemen connected with the press of this 
ered great mechanical tnginuity, which gave promise of ‘love of truth and indignity of a wrong, endeared him to. city will he present at the opening ara resis Gaz. 
his future usefulness, either by new inventions or valua- | | his numerous friends, and many families will long re- A little daughter of Mr. Tew!.sbury in Chelsea, 
i ble improvements on long es'ablished ones. But it was i member the exercise of his skill and beneficence. | expired on Tuesday last, whose death was occasioned by 
on the point of a large wire with such force that 
is ‘late, In this | In Ipswich, on Friday last, Rev. JO-EPH DANA, it pierced the socket of the eye aud entered the brain. 
erally, to contrive and labor without adequate reward | >. T. D. aged 87.--One of the most eminent Divines of The Lyceum, for the present month, with the 
if the ‘public were benefitted, he did not become vich, | our country. He gradvated at Harvard, in 1760. | usual promp'ness of the editor, hax beew circulated among 
fur with all bis inventions, he died honorably poor. He In New York on Wedne-day week, THOMAS AD__ its patrons; and from the tiaery perusal we are able to 
| was ever passionately fond of music, and became a great, Dis EMMEN, Exq. Counsellor at Law, in the 65th give it, we are inclined 1o present a brief analysis ef its 
: adept in tha noble science, and taught it to others, for | oar of his age. contents; but every person we meet, who makes any 


pre ension to literary taste, has read it with so much 
oF 

| avidity, and appears so much more familiar with Its pa- 
compositions of chureh music, which he has given to the SPINNING Macht» e.—We have had on hand tor truth drags ont “he coofession than we are, 
world, some of which have gone through several! editions; | some weeks, a communication from a correspondent in that we have heen induced to abandon our Original inten- 
if they are not to be measured bv the standard of Handel, | 1 Virginia, desiring information relative to the cost of a | tion. Trav. 

there ‘Cotton Spinning .Machine,with 50 <pindles;thenumber | Mr Ebenezer Blise, of Ware, was found dead ina 


. \of hands it will take to attend it; and all other expences | bve path a short distance from his house, on ae 
ment and pure devotional taste. As a man be was the’ attending the work ;”’ to which wegye unable to reply; if morning of last week. He had been employed at Spring 
frend of mankird, social, affectionate, inclined to all the,| some of our manufacturing friends will furnish us the ne- | field Faetory Village, and left that place for home apper- 


chariies of life.”? It was his infeiicity to possess an cessary information, they will confer a favor. weil, the Saturday previous. 


many years, with great facility and success. The many | 
| 
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THE WREATH. 


[N. ¥. Parthenon. ] 
MRS. HEMANS AND MISS LANGDON 


The English critics are divided in their opinion of the 
poetic merit of these highly endowed ladies. In energy 
and expression Mrs. Hemans often soars tothe empyrean 
flights of a Byronesn muse; but in soul-stirriag pathos, in 
sublime imaginings, and intensity of passion, Miss Lang- 
don, the Eng!ish Sappho, transcends her happiest effort 
as far as the inspired lays of Moore surpass the crude and 
labored stanzas of Sir Walter Scot. 
poems exhibit a sensitive mind, richly stored with all the 
materials from which poetry is formed; elevation of sen- 
timent, tenderness of heart, and an enthusiastic sensibility 
for the sylvan beauties of nature, combined with a fervid 
and glowing fancy, and a chaste dignity in elegance of 
ideas, and brilliancy of language. Gracelulness, imagina- 
tion, and feeling seem to gush forth in a spontaneous and 
sweet union from her breathing verse. Her poetry is the 
abundant effusion of the heart and soul; the vivid fire of 
genius burns in it, the sensations of pity move and sparkle 
in it, while over all love waves her purple light, bright as 
the spangled insects that people the sunbeam, delectable 
as the effluvia exhaled from beds of moss-roses, when the 
wings of Zephyr brush the dew-drops from their leaves 
She lavishes on the most melodious versification, the rich 
est of language, and the most varied and splendid of sce- 
nery, and is as much addressed to the head as the heart. 
Charming ‘‘L. E. L.’’ the melody of thy lute 1s calculated 
to calm the sorrows of the mind, and diffuse a solace over 
a wounded spirit !—We shall occasionally give copious 
extracts from the elegant poetry of this incomparable 
songstress. We make the following extract from Mrs 
Hemans, which breathes the genuine feeling and spirit 
of poetry. P. 


THE CROSS OF THE SOUTH+* 
In silence and grandeur of midnight I tread, 
Where savannas in boundless magnificence spread; 
And bearing sublimely their snow-wreaths oa high 
The far Cordilleras unite with the sky. 
The fern-tree waves o’er me, the fire-fly’s red light, 
With its quick-glaneing splendor illumines the night; 
And I read in each tint of the skies and the earth 
How distant my steps from the land of my birth. 
But to thee, as thy load-stars resplendently burn, 
In their clear depths of blue, with devotion I turn, 
Bright Cross of the South ! and beholding thee shine, 
Searce regret the lov d land of the olive and vine. 
Thou recallest the ages ~vhen first o’er the main, 
My fathers unfolded the streamer of Spain, 
And planted their faith in the regions that see 
Its unperishing symbol emblazon’d in thee. 
How oft in their course o’er the ocean unknown, 
Where all was mvsterious and awfully lone, 


Hath their spirit been cheer’d by the light, when the deep 
Reflected its brilliance, in tremulous sleep ! 


*«s The pleasure we felt on discovering the southern 
cross, was “warmly shared by such of the crew as had lived 
in the Colonies. In the solitude of the seas, we hail a 
star as a friend from whom we have been long separated 

‘© The two great stars, which form the summit and the 
foot of the cross having nearly the same right ascension, 
it follows hence that the constelletion ix almost perpen- 
dicular, at the moment it passes the meridian. This cir- 
cumstance is known to every nation that lives beyond the 
tropics, or inthe southern hemisphere. It has been ob- 
served at what hour of the night, in different seasons, the 
cross of the south is ereejedor inclined. It is a timepiece 
that advances very regularly nearly four minutes a dar. 
and no other group of stars exhibits to the naked eye, an 
observation of time so easily made, 

‘« How often have we heard our guides exclaim, in the 
Savannas of Venezuela, ‘ midnight is past. for the cross 
begins to bend.’ ’’— Vide De Humboldt’s Traveis. 


Mixs Langdon’s 


As the vision that rose to the Lord of the world,* 
When first his bright banner of faith was unfurl’d; 
| Bren such (o the heroes of Spain. when their prow 
Made the billows the path of their glory, wert thou ! 

And to me, ae I traverse the world of the west, 

Thro’ deserts of beauty, in stillness that rest; 

| By forests and rivers untam’d in their pride, 

Thy beams have a language, thy course is a guide.— 
Shine on !—m_ own Jand is a far dis:ant spot, 

| And the stars of thy sphere can enligbten it not; 

And the eves which I love, tho’ e’en now they may be, 
| O’er the firmament wandering, can gaze rot on thee! 


But thou to my thoughts art a pure blazing shrine, 

| A fount of bright hopes and of visions divine; 
And my soul, as an eagie exulting and free, 

‘Soars high o’er the Andes, to mingle with thee! 


* Alluding to the vision of Constantine the Great. 


THE PLEASURES OF HOM”. 


Home ! sweet nurse of ti.e heart ! 
Where love and lore alie: nate hours employ, 
To snatch from Heaven anticiparel joy.’’ 


Home ! sweet home ! theve is soi: melody in the 
sound ! the voice that breathes so mayical a name, 
couches the chords of pleasant sensation, Lke the 
gentle action of Zephyr on the Auolaa harp, and 
awakens the most pathetic and cnrapiuring nutes of 


sensibility of the soul, with its thrill ng strains of 
gladness ! Home is the flowery pa of 
where the nobler passions of human t. lossom 
unspotted purity ; the sacred shr.ve 
our longing, vagrant, pilgrim fancies lov; to wor- 
ship. It is the asylum of mourning grief, the last 
citadel, in which the bereaved mind ca» toke sane- 
tuary from the persecutions of afflictive wo. May 
the misanthrope wao would infuse the poison of 
discord and jarring passions of domestic strmfe, inio 
such a delicious cup of bliss, be driven b) the 
fiercest winds of heaven to the endless agitation of 
misery. May the heartless unfeeling wretch who 


‘A 


lation of humanity, pining in eternal melancholy, 
and like Hesiod’s ‘Titans, deprived even of the hope 
of future pleasure, 

Man can only enjoy supreme happiness in this 
bright sphere of domestic affection. ‘The smile of 
connubial love is the fiery pillar that illuminates 
‘the dreary and dolefal gloom of alfliction ; and 
‘the tender and feeling bosom of a wife is the ark, 


cof the deluge of adversity. It is the soft pillow of 
‘sympathy, on which the aching head of misery may 
‘be lulled to the calm repose of consolation ; i Is 
‘the guehing fountain of earthly joys—the rock on 
which man can safely raise the edifice of lasting 
delights. Yes! even hallowed nome, with all its 
pleasures and comforts, would be «a paradise of 
lonely solitude, unless it were inhabited and adorn- 
ed by an Eve, for it is the sunshine of her charm- 
‘ing society, that casts a brilliant halo of felicity 
around it ; as her presence blows like a refreshing 
gale, the fragrant flowers of hope, and ripens th- 
‘sweetest fruits of enjoyment. Satiated with the 
\world’s tinsel, and delusive amusements we return 
‘home, with redoubled satisfaction, and prize and 
Jove it the more. Misfortunes cannot blast the 
‘blooming verdure of its contentment ; for there the 
‘agonized heart finds a rosy bed, on which te re- 


the music of nature, which rouses the slowbering | 


foreign clime ; then the bitterest draught of human 


would convert that Eden of serene comfort into a 
hell of contention, be a solitary exile in the deso- 


that bears us triumphantly over the raging waves 


'we hear, in the sighs and prayers of a weeping 
'wife, the melody of the happy spirits of Elysium. 
Amidst the adversities, cares, and tumultuous scenes 
of life, in despair, in poverty, and sickness, ’tis 
| bites to reflect that still we have a haven to moor 
the storm-beaten bark of life—a home that will 
welcome the wanderer to its bosom, and shield 
him from the ingratitude of friendship, and the in- 
constancy of fortune ; a sanctuary, where we can 
flee from the ‘ rich man’s scorn, and proud man’s 
contumely ;” from the insult of unlettered igno- 
rance, the averted face of upstart arrogance, the 
laugh of derision, and the stings of envious malice, 
to find pity and love opening their zoning arms, 
anda smile of gladness beaming on every counte- 
nauce, a welcome glowing in every heart. Oh! 
‘tis designed by heaven as the resting-place of man, 
the poetical paradise of mortal felicity, the temple 


of virtue, where connubial bliss, and cali seien ty 
are enshrined, 


When the malignity of a disastrous and cruel 
fortuve blights the prospect of hopé, which was in 
the spring of youth so fair, bluoming, and budding, 
and when the sun of prosperity, that enlightened 
the smuling landseape is overcast with the gloomy 
clouds of unpropitious de:tiny, and the ruthless 
hand of wayward fate dssevers the rosy ties which 
connect d conjueal and paternal affection, obliging 
‘he unhappy ta‘ber to abandon home——bis dear 
! with «lich he assoe ates the remembrance 
past del. chis—of infantde enjoymenis and en- 
| deaving reiai.ons, and seek a kindher fortune in a 


forced upon his revolting J.ps, and the 

severest torture. inflicted on his dismal mind. In 
| his solitary musings am‘dst the dreary solemn.ty of 
| the ocean, his thoughts are ever wandering to 
| home, that fixed star of his soul, and all the dear 
objects consecrated by memory, rise into life, ar- 
_rayed in the charms of visionary delusion, in his 
dreams, while the sadly murmuring modulation of 
the waves seems to sympatn ze in his anguish and 
mental suffering. Soothing hope, the last consola- 
tion of despair, the last twinkling star in the hori- 
zon of despondency ! promises future rapture ; and 
the bliss of once more embracing his wife ard chil- 
dren, whose beloved idea had in absence lain | ke a 
| delicious cordial at his desolate bosom, and cheered 
his spirit amid the pain of toil, and in the dismay- 
‘ing hour of danger. Sweet and rapturous antici- 
pation ! beatified herald of the coming delicious 
transports of conjugal and paternal affection | Ah ! 
the remembrance of home, comes as the fading 
light of the setting sun over my gloomy heart, ard 
like Ossian’s song cf sorrow, “ it is pleasing and 
mournful to my soul.” Facewell! then, dear 
home of my fathers, attracting magnet of my 
dreams ! how often do I visit in fancy the memory- 
consecrated spot where | have tasted the only real 
joys that earth has given me, and where I hope, 
through the mercies of a benevolent prov ‘denée, to 
enjoy all the pleasure that life has left to me ; re- 
ceive, revered dwelling of past happiness ! my ar- 
dent homage— my purest and sincerest devotion of 
attachment ; and when I forget Tuer, may | lose 
the rights of humanity, may my right hand forget 
her cunning, and my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth, if | do not fondly think of thee, Jeru- 
saLeM, both in my melancholy mood, and joyous 
mirth ; and may Tisiphone shake her gory head of 
{living snakes at me, when my bosom becomes so 


| pose its sorrows ;—sickness cannot lessen its charms, 
\as their soothing sympathy, like a ministering an- 
gel, pours the sanative balm of conjugal love into 
the wounds of wo ;-—and even death cannot quench 
the blessings of noms, for ‘bere we breathe out our 


torpid as not to feel a responsive thrill of ecstacy 
at the announcement of my musical name. P. 


| If you wish to make friends and preserve their 


souls, in halcyon peacefulness, while imagining that 


| friendship, you had better say civil chings than smart 
‘things. 
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